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nation of confusing detail however picturesque, the admirable clarity of 
statement and logic of development, declare that the author never left 
out of consideration the difficulties of the student and specifically of the 
American student. This pampered individual has also been coaxed in 
other ways to be pleased to accept the advantages of an expensive educa- 
tion, as, for instance, by the proffer of the best set of maps that has ever 
been incorporated in this kind of volume and by descriptive bibliog- 
raphies that have been compiled with careful and tender solicitude for 
his powers and needs. This first volume in the new American historical 
series is an emphatic endorsement of the view that the educational 
problems of our American colleges are best met by American teachers 
and scholars. 

Ferdinand Schevill. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons field.. By William 
Flavelle Monypenny. Volume I., 1804-1837. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. ix, 401.) 

If by any unfortunate mischance the two succeeding volumes of Mr. 
Monypenny's biography of the Earl of Beaconsfield should not be pub- 
lished, the first volume would leave the world wondering how it came 
about that the Benjamin Disraeli of 1804-1837— the period covered in 
this volume — ever became the leader of the Conservative party and 
served two terms as Prime Minister. It might be recalled that when 
Disraeli began to be influential within the Conservative party that party 
was going through one of the recurring periods when it has either used 
up or shed its best men and when it is almost without a policy. This 
was as obviously the case in 1846 after the Conservatives had broken 
with Peel over the repeal of the corn laws as it had been in 1829 when 
the Wellington administration hopelessly broke down and the Conser- 
vative regime which went back to 1784 finally came to an end. The 
condition of the Conservative party in 1846 was weak in the extreme, 
and recovery seemed as difficult as it had been after the end of Welling- 
ton's brief tenure of the leadership. But if the contents of these four 
hundred pages were all that were known of Disraeli, there would be 
little to suggest that a man of the character and achievements of 
Disraeli up to the time of his election for Maidstone in 1837 could be 
of any great service to a political party that was really attached to 
political principles, and dependent for its strength in the House of 
Commons — whether in opposition or in power — on the votes of a middle- 
class electorate such as existed from 1832 to 1867. 

Mr. Monypenny may congratulate himself that he has succeeded 
with the most difficult part of his undertaking, and succeeded admirably ; 
for no biographer of any English statesman of the nineteenth century 
had for his subject a man whose early years were less in keeping with 
the career of a future statesman. With the exception of Canning, Peel, 
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Gladstone, and Disraeli, all the great political leaders of the nineteenth 
century were of the governing class, and their early political careers 
were along conventional lines. Peel and Gladstone were not of the 
governing class; but their early lives were entirely conventional. 
Assuredly there was nothing conventional about Disraeli's career up to 
1837. It was quite unlike the earlier years of any English statesman of 
either the eighteenth or the nineteenth century. It consequently pre- 
sented difficulties altogether new to any political biographer. But it had 
at least the advantage of novelty; and this advantage Mr. Monypenny 
has turned to good account. He has written the best story extant of the 
Disraeli family — of Benjamin Disraeli, who was the author of The 
Curiosities of Literature, and of Sarah Disraeli, the sister to whom 
Disraeli was so much attached; and incidentally he has made it clear 
when and how the Disraeli family ceased to be of the Jewish religion. 
Equal care has been bestowed on Disraeli's school-days, not at Eton or 
at Harrow, but at schools that are now forgotten; on his abortive ap- 
prenticeship to the law, first in the office of a city solicitor, and next at 
Lincoln's Inn; of his unfortunate speculations in mining stock, which 
were so disastrous that he was financially embarrassed for many years 
to come ; on his part in Murray and Lockhart's attempt to found a Con- 
servative daily newspaper that should rival the Times; on his career as 
a dandy and a novelist; and on the journalistic work that he did for the 
Morning Post and the Times — work which seems to show Disraeli at 
his worst. 

Political interest begins with Disraeli's first effort to secure a seat 
in the House of Commons at the by-election at High Wycombe on the 
eve of the enactment of the Reform Bill of 1832. There were three or 
four unsuccessful contests before Disraeli was elected for Maidstone. 
These were the years when Disraeli was a social and political adventurer, 
ready to accept nomination from a Radical like the Earl of Durham or 
enter the House as a Conservative. But it is clear from the speeches 
and letters that Mr. Monypenny has so industriously collected, that 
Disraeli only went where from the first he belonged when he joined the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons. Better opportunities 
open out for Mr. Monypenny as a biographer after 1837; and the first 
volume of the life of Disraeli abundantly warrants the expectation that 
when completed this biography, as regards good workmanship and value 
and interest, will rank, perhaps not quite with Morley's Gladstone, but 
certainly with any other biography of a nineteenth-century British 
statesman. 



